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NOTES AND COMMENTS. SSI 

with the genius of our government and people. It would necessitate many- 
new textbooks from the pens of constitutional lawyers, historians and 
specialists. The old files of The Congressional Record, which has been so 
much ridiculed by the newspapers for its dry chronicles, would have a magic 
value to compilers and delvers. 

A certain American university has been considering the advisability of 
adding an eclectic course in diplomacy to its curriculum. If this laudable 
project is carried out, and the instruction is sufficiently comprehensive, the 
result will be good for the university and for the nation. But its influence 
and success must, of course, be local and limited. International law and 
political economy constitute but a small part of a rounded diplomatic edu- 
cation. The average college graduate enters life with a smattering of knowl- 
edge of these two profound studies, but there is not one in fifty to whom 
they ultimately prove of practical account. 

A National School of Diplomacy in Washington would open to bright 
young men the vista of a brilliant career. With such an institution in 
active existence, the President of the United States, in doling out his patron- 
age, would know just where to place his hand upon a certain number of 
worthy candidates for appointment. The project is in perfect accord with 
the principles of Civil Service Reform, whose standard it would tend to ele- 
vate. The government can well afford to try the experiment, and it is 
hoped that the women of the G-eorge Washington Memorial Association 
will lend their valuable assistance to it. - 

Leon Mead. 



WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 

The newspaper reporters who follow an army or a navy into action and 
day by day telegraph the happenings in the field, must now be reckoned 
with very seriously by those who plan and attempt to carry out any cam- 
paign of battle. 

The war correspondent, as such, first appeared, I believe, in the Crimean 
War ; though, to be sure, the chroniclers and reporters have been watchers of 
all military movements since very early times. It has, however, only been 
within comparatively recent times that the war correspondent has become 
a recognized part of every army, a part of the impedimenta which, at times, 
must be very embarrassing indeed both to commanders and subordinates. 
In England, the war correspondent is often regarded as a specialist among 
newspaper writers, and a man takes up this branch of the profession seri- 
ously and earnestly, just as a medical man will devote most of his time to 
the treatment of the eye or the throat. As England always has some kind 
of a war on her hands these men have the chance for tolerably constant and 
remunerative employment. Some of them, indeed, receive retaining salarieu, 
and in between wars they hold themselves in readiness for service in the 
next campaign. 

These men are the elect of the profession, for they have pleasant and 
profitable employment, and the satisfaction also of public recognition of 
their work when it is good, and when, to do it, it has been necessary to use 
both courage and enterprise. 

In America, it has been a generation since we had a war until this little 
conflict with Spain. To be sure, we have had Indian fights now and then, 
fights in which our soldiers displayed military ardor, zeal, endurance and 
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resourcefulness. But none of these were on so large a scale that they held 
the public attention for more than a few days at a time. The war corres- 
pondent therefore in America has never become a profession, as it has in 
England, and when war was declared by Spain the newspapers selected this 
man and that— most of them quite without experience of war or even the 
preparation for war — and sent them off to tell the country what was happen- 
ing in the camps in Florida and in the fleets in the Caribbean Sea. 

The eyes of the whole country were upon that section, and we were all 
very naturally anxious to know what was going on, and further than this 
we wanted to know what the next, or rather the first, movement would be. 
These reporters, of course, were well aware of this interest at home, and 
none of them is to be blamed for trying to gratify this natural desire. But 
there are ways and ways of doing things, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that the New York methods of gathering news, when transferred to a camp 
in the field or a fleet at sea, are likely to do a great deal of harm to the side 
whose operations are reported, and at the same time give valuable informa- 
tion to the enemy against which that side is operating. 

It is therefore imperative that the authorities should recognize the war 
correspondents, and establish rules and regulations which must be lived up 
to in letter and in spirit ; and there should be penalties for disobedience — 
military penalties— quick and serious. 

It is quite true it was required in the late war that civilians who went 
with the army or the navy should have some sort of a license granted by the 
War or the Navy Department. But these privileges were given, as a matter 
of course, to all who asked for them, and there was even less inquiry as to the 
character of such an applicant than there was when a man sought a staff 
position as quartermaster, commissary or adjutant-general. When an as- 
piring patriot desired to put on the uniform of the army and to decorate his 
shoulders with the insignia of rank, he was required to produce political in 
fluence as an endorsement of his ability ; but in the case of the man who 
wanted to join the forces to tell the world how every thing was to be done, 
how it was accomplished and how it should have been performed, no inquiry 
was made as to his physical, mental or moral fitness— he was taken along as a 
matter of course to become a dangerous and embarrassing portion of the 
impedimenta. 

The result of this lack of selection was that, when the army was in 
Florida, there were scores and scores of these irresponsible reporters about 
every camp. They nosed about, picking up every blessed crumb of intelli- 
gence they could find, including the mere camp gossip, and this stuff was 
sent off to the newspapers and given the dignity of print. In their desire 
to give importance to their reports, these soldiers, who had never been in 
action, were already heroes. Every one was a hero. If he lived, he was a 
hero; if he fell sick, he was a stricken hero ; if, alas, he died, he was a mar- 
tyred hero, and so on to the end of the chapter ; the reports having started 
out in a high and a sensational key, they had to be kept at that pitch 
throughout. In all this there was no particular harm, except that the public 
got a trifle tired of it all. But the spirit — the spirit of newspaper enterprise, 
"yellow journalism " enterprise, no doubt — was the same in this as it was in 
more serious matters, where great and lasting harm was done. 

Whatever plans were made at Washington for going to Cuba, those plans 
were known in very short order at Madrid and Havana. And why not? 
The New York papers printed all of them in full, and the papers in the 
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other parts of the country as well. We had a censor here to prevent 
this, but this censorship appears to have been inefficient. The time 
for starting to Cuba, the strength of the army of invasion, and every 
other particular were known in Madrid almost as soon as in Tampa, 
from which the expedition started. To be sure, they did not know 
in Madrid what a muddled mixture this army carried as stores, but then 
General Shatter did not know this himself — probably he does not know it 
yet. But if this great source of weakness had been known, the Spaniards 
would have known it too. Indeed, if the several hundred war correspond- 
ents at Tampa and thereabouts had been men of trained experience they 
would have known about the supplies and discovered this weakness to the 
world, the Spaniards included. Mr. Poultney Bigelow, one of the few 
writers who had previously seen armies prepare for serious work, appears to 
have had no difficulty in finding out in short order that the invading army 
was most ill prepared for the work that was cut out to be done. The rest of 
them said that Mr. Bigelow was a slanderer ; some said that he was a 
traitor. And so the merry war of words from this army of reporters went 
on — the country meantime vexed with anxiety and suspense. 

Things were better managed in the navy, for the naval operations were 
conducted by professional men who knew their business. But even the 
naval operations were hampered by the newspaper reporters and their des- 
patch boats. One expedition to Porto Rico was quite abandoned on account 
of the premature publication of the plan. At all times the despatch boats 
were in the way, and it is really wonderful, considering the foolhardiness 
of some of these small craft, that none of them was fired on and hurt. 
In one instance the Associated Press boat led the valuable battleship 
" Oregon " a chase of a hundred miles before disclosing its identity. When 
the colors were shown, the despatch boat officers treated the matter as a 
great joke, and boasted of it as a retaliation because fuller news of the 
operations to be made had not been disclosed. I have no hesitation in 
expressing the opinion that the war correspondents responsible forthis joke 
should have been taken aboard the battleship and put in irons, or even given 
a taste of the cat. 

Later, so as to give spice to their tales, these correspondents represented 
that Sampson was trying to stoal Schley's glory for the victory overCervera, 
and they so inflamed some weak mincls that I actually heard Sampson's 
name hissed in a public meeting. This to be sure was not an injury to the 
public, but it was a public injury to a man who did a great service to his 
country. 

Whenever it is suggested that the license of the press be curbed, there is 
always a charge that hidden in the suggestion is an attack on the liberty 
of the press. It does not make much difference how this suggestion be 
denominated. In military matters the laws that usually prevail are abro- 
gated and military law is dominant. Now the war correspondent is not 
known to the military code. He is a more recent creation, and his evolution 
and multiplication in this last war has made of him a serious menace to the 
successful operations of any military commander. I do not propose to re- 
strain him so much as to regulate him. In his life and in his work he must 
be responsible to military authority. Hitherto, and specially was this so 
with Shaffer's army, correspondents were given the news, that is, the 
authorized news, as a matter of favor. Some were told fully what was 
going on, some were told nothing. Under the heterogeneous conditions 
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which existed, this was probably inevitable : then again, these favors may 
have been given and withheld according to the ideas of the trustworthiness 
or untrustworthiness of this man or that. As a matter of fact, in this par- 
ticular instance it was merely a case of favoritism — the commanding general 
chose to like one man and to dislike another man. But the system is all 
wrong. 

In the first instance, none but picked men— men of approved intelligence 
and fidelity— should be allowed by the authorities to go with an army as 
correspondents. When such picked men join an army they should be com- 
pelled to live and act according to military law — to conduct themselves as 
officers and gentlemen — and they should be subject to all the penalties that 
other men in the face of the enemy are liable to. Then, on the staff at each 
headquarters, there should be an officer detailed for the sole purpose of 
dealing with the correspondents. He should tell what it is safe to tell, and 
no more. With such an arrangement a general can go ahead with some 
assurance that his plans have not been disclosed to the enemy by his news- 
papers at home. In the present haphazard style of collecting and printing 
war news lurks great danger, and it may lead to very serious consequences 
should we ever encounter an enemy somewhat near to us in numbers and in 
wealth. 

Jno. Gilmer Speed. 



